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THE NATURE OF CONSISTENCY 


ONSISTENCY is a queer thing, a jewel among the virtues and 
the bugaboo of little minds. We count the man who lacks it 
insincere, immoral or insane, but the one who pursues it too deliber- 
ately we regard as morally and intellectually priggish. It may be 
that disrepute has come upon the term because it has been used too 
abstractly, or because it has been pursued too formally. Like most 
virtues it is most admirable where it is least conscious of itself, and 
where it is most obviously attained it exists less as an abstract 
maxim of the will than as a growing harmony of activities based 
on a subtle unity of judgmental processes. In the game of life each 
must abide by its rules, but consistency is no mere conformity to 
rules, and life is at bottom not a game to be entered into or not as 
we choose. 

1. To be consistent is to act consciously so as to maintain the 
system of activities of which each is a function. Consistency is a 
quality of self-maintaining activities, or again it is an immediate 
sense of self-maintenance in activities. Consistency is identity, but 
not the abstract identity of the schoolmen, not the mere absence of 
difference and variety. Scholastic tradition in logic favors a theory 
of consistency which makes truth a barren form, and reality either 
a day of dazzling brightness or a night of Cimmerian darkness. 
Modern logicians have pointed out that abstract identity can not 
be made the law of thought without reducing the syllogism to a 
petitio principit, the psychological process of inference to a sort of 
shorthand memory, and the absolute to an infinite vacuum. 

Let us elaborate briefly. If the proposition, All men are mortal, 
be taken to mean merely that every man is a mortal man, the mere 
statement of a fact and nothing more, it can not warrant a conclusion 
that Socrates is mortal, because the latter statement is part of the 
former. The syllogism can be at best a process of teasing out of 
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major premises what we had already syllogistically packed into them, 
a process of marching down hill after we have laboriously marched 
up. If this were the meaning of the major premise, if it asserted a 
mere identity between subject and predicate, no possible finite ex- 
perience could establish the truth of such a proposition as that all 
men are mortal, because no possible finite experience could compre- 
hend the mortality of all men. On this theory of identity ali gen- 
eral statements are mere records of past experience and are valid 
only for past experience: they do not serve, therefore, as the bridge 
from the known to the unknown, from the experienced to the unex- 
perienced. If the subject and predicate of every true proposition 
are identical, no characterization of the absolute is possible, because 
all characterization implies some difference between subject and 
predicate. 

The identity which underlies the syllogism is not an abstract 
identity of terms, but rather the consistency of the system of func- 
tions of which any set of terms is a case, the consistency of nature 
as a whole, for example. The facts and meanings of any particular 
mediate judgment are processes of nature or other determinations 
of reality which maintain the system of which they are a part, and 
such maintenance involves, not abstract identity merely, but 
identity in difference, identity of function in difference of content. 
Psychologically speaking, inference is not merely an identification 
of two terms because each is identicai with a third. Such a process 
does not occur and would not constitute inference if it did occur. 
The inference Socrates-man-mortal is a single judgment, dominated 
by a single interest, and involving but one object of attention, 
namely, Socrates. It is unity of process rather than abstract 
identity which makes the inference possible. Moreover, if con- 
sistency rather than abstract identity be taken as the formal mark 
of reality, the real becomes no characterless continuum destitute of 
internal distinctions and variety, but a self-maintaining system of 
activities within which all activity falls. 

Whether the real be regarded as one with experience or as tran- 
scending experience is at bottom a question of consistency. If we 
took up the question we should probably find that reality is simply 
consistent experience, that is, continuous and self-maintaining ex- 
perience, so rich in resources and so organized in activities as to lack 
nothing which it really needs, an experience with no unsolvable 
problems and no unattainable goods, an experience whose content 
is completely at one with its existence. Whatever lacks anything can 
not be completely consistent with itself. The real is a whole which 
is its own end: it is to be found, not by eliminating needs and mani- 
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foldness, but by increasing manifoldness as long as need remains, 
that is, forever. 

2. As an actual experience, consistency is an immediate relation 
felt as satisfaction, ease and peace of mind. It is not intoxicating, 
but as a pleasure it is vastly superior to any intoxication, because 
it draws no refuse of pain in its wake and because it is an index 
to all goods and to the avoidance of all ills. When children have 
been naughty, they are unhappy, embarrassed and uncertain of 
themselves; and they exhibit much the same emotional state when 
they find themselves in the presence of unfamiliar objects and situa- 
tions. All that is new and unassimilated, all that is unusual and 
out of harmony with the existing organization of the self, is im- 
mediately distressing. Sometimes a child is aggressive and boldly 
tries to make his ordinary ways of reacting suffice for the new thing 
or situation: sometimes he meekly tries to reconstruct his habits of 
action. Analogous situations arise in adult thinking. We revise 
our classifications and remove our discrepancies with embarrassment 
and anxiety: and when we find an object which seems to possess 
inconsistent attributes, we are by turns perplexed and aggressive. 

If I try to think of a book as weighing both three pounds and three 
pounds and a half, a destructive impulse is the result. The experi- 
ment is only possible by a sort of make-believe, but when it succeeds 
I feel as I would in a real situation, that the book is not what it 
pretends to be and that I am being insulted by some cheap fraud. 
What would be the emotions of a twentieth-century American in the 
presence of Faust’s poodle swelling and contracting, taking now one 
shape and now another behind the stove? Faust takes it as calmly 
as though such strange phenomena were every-day manifestations 
of the presence of spirits, but Faust is supposed to have been ac- 
customed to thoughts of magic. Charles Lamb once asked a servant 
who earried home a hare for dinner, ‘Is that your own hair or a 
wig?’ The faithful servant opened his mouth to reply, stammered, 
grew frightened and took to his heels.. These are supposed objects 
to which no adjustment is possible, and the result is attitudes of 
aggression, fear and fright. Emotion is the natural result of a 
situation which presents self-contradictory aspects, a restless casting 
about accompanied by rising fear, anger, destructiveness or disgust. 
Inconsistency is immediately felt, as a rule, before it is seen and 
judged. Hence we incline to say that inconsistency is primarily a 
felt impossibility of reacting to the object or situation. Secondarily 
it is a characteristic of the situation in idea. 

In logie consistency is inferred. Two conceptions consist with 
each other because both consist with a third, and the relation does 
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not here appear to be immediate. This, however, is logic and not 
immediate experience: it is logic, moreover, of a very formal and 
scholastic sort. It is undoubtedly possible to represent consistency 
in logical forms as mediate, but this does not prove that it is pri- 
marily mediate. Moreover, even for logic, inference is based upon 
certain underlying presuppositions which are themselves not infer- 
ences but demands and postulates of the inferential process, demands 
which remain demands to the end. For example, the law of identity. 
Any object of conception or judgment per se is eternally the same: 
conceiving it is representing it as the same, as universal, and this 
is a necessity of conception, a condition of there being any conception 
at all. Before there can be mental life on the conceptual plane, and 
in order that there may be such mental life, there must be intel- 
lectual habits, the possibility of reacting to many objects in one 
way. But this fact does not prove that the law of identity is valid. 
It merely proves, if it proves anything, that without identity we 
could have no experiences involving conceptions. No proof of the 
validity of the law of identity is possible, for all proof must assume 
it. Another illustration is the law of causation, whose universal 
validity is assumed in all reasoning. There is no proof of it which 
does not rest upon assumptions involving its validity. For further 
illustrations we might take such general hypotheses as the law of 
conservation, the maxim ex nihilo nihil fit, the principle of suffi- 
cient reason, and many more. They are demands for consistency 
as a necessity of judgment, and they are constitutive forms of the 
world of judgment for that reason. Either they are true or no 
judgment is possible, because judgment is essentially social. That 
which I now conceive must be the same for all intelligence. Before 
any relation can now mean anything for me, it must mean the same 
for all intelligence. All this is true, but these ultimate premises 
express at bottom, not demonstrable conclusions, but universal intel- 
lectual dispositions and attitudes which reflective judgment can not 
do without. Consistency is the fundamental demand of the mental 
life, a demand backed up by some of the strongest and most insistent 
emotions, a demand which aims at the continuity and self-main- 
tenance of the activity in which the life of the mind consists. The 
discovery of consistency in a manifold of details is a joy, and the 
development of inconsistencies a brutal disappointment over which 
we are annoyed, anxious, frightened or angry. 

3. Some light may be thrown on the nature of consistency by 
comparing it with the analogous laws of accommodation and habit. 
Within certain limits organisms can react into the conditions of life 
in such ways as to alter the conditions and maintain themselves, 
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and as conditions are sometimes such as no organism can cope with, 
they react so as to preserve the species or the life principle itself. 
But such purposiveness is not purposeful; that is, organisms are not 
as such aware of the ends which their actions tend to realize, and 
herein lies one difference between organic accommodation and con- 
sistency. Consistency is always conscious and reflective. It is a 
function of the social consciousness, being essentially an awareness 
of the compatibility or incompatibility of the object or situation 
to be judged with the social self. It is a sense of the harmony of 
the object with the organization of an ideal social self. 

Consistency is not to be identified with the biological law of 
accommodation. Neither is it to be confused with the biological and 
psychological law of habit. All life, whether organic or mental, 
involves processes of selection and repetition going on among the 
reactions which the individual makes to stimuli. Habit is the tend- 
encey of actions to repeat themselves. Accommodation, the tendency 
of the more adequate mode of reaction to get selected for repetition 
in the future history of the individual. Consistency is not habit, 
for much the same reason that it is not accommodation. Habitual 
activities are for the most part unconscious and unreflective, be- 
coming more unreflective as they become more habitual. Reflection 
begins when habit proves inadequate to cope with the conditions of 
life and happiness: and reflection is selection based upon and guided 
by habit. Consistency is the tendency of reflective beings to react 
into the conditions of life in such ways as to maintain the self of 
organized habit, a tendency to be realized through the reorganization 
of habit. It thus partakes of the nature of both habit and accom- 
modation, differing from both in being conscious and reflective, in 
being free, purposeful and self-determined. 

The machinery of the reconstruction of habit and the reorgan- 
ization of the self-conscious life exhibits some aspects of consistency. 
Habit is often represented as a closed system of bodily change re- 
sulting from past activities and involving nothing more. This 
strictly mechanical view does not closely represent what actually 
takes place in the life history of individuals, and throws little or no 
light on the methodology of judgment. It is too formal. In 
Speneer’s psychology this view of habit as a law of growth is made 
fundamental. Reactions to stimuli are determined in the first place 
by the nature of the stimulus and the physical characteristics of the 
organism. The wave of molecular change within the organism takes 
the line of least resistance, and issues in movements, the energy of 
which is quantitatively equivalent to the energy of the stimulus 
acting under the conditions of its transmission through the organism. 
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Repetitions of the stimulus result in repetitions of the movement, 
because the line of molecular change first followed is made more 
permeable by the first process. Thus habits are established, and 
habits induce nerve fibers and psychophysical organization. 

But stimuli do not occur in the regular and periodic manner 
which this conception of the origin and nature of habit assumes. 
Growth takes place, not so much by favor of a fostering environ- 
ment, as in spite of one which does not foster growth. Life is a 
process of getting the proper stimuli, rather than a passive receiving 
of them from the environment. ‘There is, moreover, a certain pur- 
posiveness in all organic reactions which is not reducible to purely 
mechanical terms. Mechanism is only one form, and that a low 
form, of consistency. Such sciences as logic are under the necessity 
of stating the phenomena of life in purposive terms. Organisms 
react to stimuli, not only according to the nature of the stimulus, 
but also according to their own nature. Moreover, growth proceeds 
by reacting to old stimuli in new ways as well as by reacting to 
new stimuli in old ways, rather than by adding one mechanical 
process to another as variations in stimuli demand. 

As all organic activities are purposive and possess a prospective 
reference, genetic theory must revise the notions of habit and the 
reflex are (which stands for habit) so as to include the purposive 
factor. Habit is not merely an are which begins with a stimulus 
and ends with a movement. It is rather an aspect of a spiral process 
which repeats its own stimulus, and so maintains and develops 
itself. Old and habitual movements are continually bringing the 
individual into situations for which no habitual movement is ade- 
quate. There are, thus, conflicts and discrepancies of habit which 
lead to new departures in the activities of the individual and the 
species. If a new situation or stimulus is pleasure-giving or satis- 
fying to a greater degree than the old, it is sought again and again, 
the variation from habitual movements is repeated, the old process 
becoming a memory, a thing of the past. As the new reaction is 
verified by further actions, the new stimulus becomes a reconstruc- 
tion of the old, the new purposiveness a reconstruction of the old, 
and the new movement likewise. Thus successive variations in 
activities arise and lead to a series of reconstructed stimuli and 
movements, both of which make contributions to the purposive factor 
of the process. 

It is presupposed in this view that habit is not in fact entirely 
distinct and separate from the process called in biology accommoda- 
tion, and in psychology selection. Stereotyped repetitions of pre- 
vious activities seldom occur in actual life histories. Habit is as 
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much a scientific abstraction as the laws of motion or the doctrine 
of conservation. Habit is an indispensable way of conceiving bio- 
logical and psychological phenomena, but it is not the only way of 
conceiving them. Life is a continual reformation of habits, a con- 
tinual process of acquiring life-maintaining activities. 

In the sphere of sentient life the pleasure-pain value of a sensa- 
tion is fused with the sensation and counted as part of the ‘given 
data’ of the process. The motor processes are altered. The pur- 
posive attitude is changed from get-this-sensation to get-that-sensa- 
tion. Old and partly abandoned processes become memories, things 
of the old and familiar past. These are immensely significant when 
the individual finds himself, as he is continually doing, in the 
presence of data which for him are new and unfamiliar. The new 
situation starts old memories into activity. Assimilation begins, 
association processes flit across consciousness, alternative possibilities 
and the rudiments of deliberation appear in the form of hesitation, 
restlessness, tension, emotion and attention. This is not the place 
for an extended account of these processes. Functional psychology, 
written from the genetic point of view, inclines to hold that the 
entire order and organization of mind depends upon the mind’s 
response to its world. The individual’s response to a stimulus, 
rather than the stimulus, determines the object. The kinesthetic 
results of movement, together with the more remote results of it, 
give the mind its motor ideas and cues. The total results of past 
activities determine present purpose. 

4. Consistency is in some respects closely akin to assimilation, 
for the latter is the influence of the past over the present in mental 
process. In assimilating a stimulus to some past object of experi- 
ence we vindicate the existing organization of the intellect. Con- 
sistency is, however, a characteristic of judgment and reflective 
mental activities, as we have seen, and assimilation is not primarily 
a reflective process. In judgment we establish correspondences be- 
tween subject and object in ways which are of great importance to 
the entire mental life of the individual. In the other process no such 
correspondence is present to consciousness. In assimiliation there 
is no conciousness of the likeness of present to past stimuli, and the 
process does not involve a sense of objectivity or universality such 
as is involved in all judgment and consistency. Closely akin to 
assimilation is suggestion in which a given stimulus is the cue for a 
motor response determined either by past experience or by the 
actions of others. The flame which burns the hand of the child 
becomes a pain-giving thing for the future, and the little one reacts 
to it, not by the original movement through which he learned to 
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know it, but by the recoil which followed the burn. Through imi- 
tation of the movements of others, a hat becomes a thing to put on 
the head, a door-knob a thing to turn. Not that the thing and its 
attributes are distinct to the child and the lower animal at the 
suggestion stage of mental growth. They are not distinct. The 
thing is its attributes, or rather the distinction has not yet arisen 
at all. There is here no consciousness of the object per se, no judg- 
ment and no consistency. Assimilation and suggestion go to make 
judgment and consistency possible, but they are not themselves 
forms of consistency. They come nearer being forms of intellectual 
habit, and we have yet to inquire how consistency can arise out of 
such habits. 

It does not appear how objectivity and generality could arise 
out of the process of reconstructing habits as we have referred to it 
above. The mere addition of one particular experience to another, 
no matter how habitual they might become, can not account for 
the rise of the general and the uniform. The general is no mere 
sum of particulars. It comprehends the future as well as the past, 
the unexperienced as well as the experienced. Generality and ob- 
jectivity involve a different mode of consciousness from the mere 
acquaintance with things which minds in the prerefiective stage of 
development possess. Prereflective acquaintance with things in- 
volves reaction into rather than to things, through which things 
undergo transformation. Before the individual can be coriscious 
of the transformation as such, or of things as such, or of his ac- 
quaintance with them, he must be able to reflect upon his own 
activities. That is to say, his own activities must become the ob- 
jects of another activity of the mind,—he must become the observer 
and eritic of his own processes. The particular is generalized by 
what we might call a generalizing reaction, by reflection, before it 
acquires universal and objective significance. The circle of habit 
with its stimulus, purposiveness and movement, both as a whole and 
in its separate ares, becomes the datum and condition of a reflective 
activity, the standpoint of which is the self of all experience. 

The rise of objectivity and consistency can not, therefore, be 
prior to the rise of the self-thought and social consciousness. It is 
one phase of the genesis of reflection. The term object, as currently 
used in modern philosophy, seems to possess three meanings. (1) 
It is the presented datum of immediate experience, the empirical 
property or properties (not known as such) which my present in- 
terest selects as the significant feature of a present situation. (2) 
It is the empirical property or properties of an object (known as 
such) present and significant in all experience involving a certain 
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type of situation (the definition of substance as the empirical prop- 
erties of a thing, which figures so largely in Locke’s discussion). 
(3) The object as bare existence, the thing in itself, independent 
of all particular experiences (the ‘substratum’ of empirical prop- 
erties or the ‘being’ of the object, which also plays a large part in 
Locke’s discussion). These three meanings of the term object arise 
in connection with three corresponding meanings of the term subject. 
There is, first, no distinction between subject and object. Then the 
_object appears as both a state of consciousness, a subjective thing, 
and as independent of all consciousness, a mere existence. A large 
part of modern philosophy, indeed the whole of it, is concerned 
with the relations of these various objects and subjects to each 
other. Ancient Greek and Medieval philosophy returns again and 
again to the relation of the universal to the particular as the all- 
absorbing problem of reflection, while modern philosophy has shown 
a predominating interest in the relation of object to subject in ex- 
perience. Some logicians have assumed that the universal or mean- 
ing is entirely subjective, while the bare existence to which meanings 
attach is particular and objective. The solution of the problems 
growing out of these fundamental distinctions depends upon recog- 
nizing that the latter are essentially genetic, functions of the social 
consciousness and demands of consistency. The universal and the 
particular are both of them subjective and objective. 

One is forced to speak as though the consciousness of self and 
the consciousness of the objective world were two different conscious- 
nesses. They are both reflective and they come separately. They 
do not come together. They belong, however, to the same plane of 
development. They are functions of the self-thought. This thought 
brings with it, not simply a consciousness of social relations and 
obligations, but also a consciousness of objects as such. The ob- 
jective world is a function of the same development as the moral 
law and the institutions of society. The socialized individual real- 
izes that all genuine objects are universal in experience by the 
same sort of reflection as that all sanctioned conduct is demanded 
by experience. 

5. The self maintained by consistency is always the ego-alter, 
bipolar self of society, the self of socially significant activities, and 
consistency is characteristic, not only of valid thinking, but also of 
valid movements and emotions. Just as we think in universal terms 
and hold our judgments to be universally valid, so we try to act as 
all must act and enjoy those things which all may enjoy. If we were 
trying to trace the origin of consistency, we should find it closely 
bound up with the origin of the self-thought. The consciousness 
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that experience ought to be universalizable, and in this sense social, 
is the consciousness of consistency as an ideal which includes one’s 
entire personal activity. The marks of first and fundamental truth 
of which the Scottish school makes so much are all definable in terms 
of consistency—the universal as that which maintains the universal 
self of experience, the self-evident as that which is immediately com- 
patible with the existence and organization of the self, the necessary 
as that which the self demands for its maintenance. The difference 
between the judgment ‘I like it’ and the judgment ‘It is beautiful, 
or good, or true’ is a difference made by the absence of consistency 
from the former, and its presence in the latter. Universality, self- 
evidence and necessity are characteristic of the latter and not of the 
former, so that we may say, that which is beautiful or true or good 
ought to be so to all men and minds. The demand for consistency 
is that activity continue without let or hindrance from itself. The 
laws of number and space, the oneness of the universe as a whole, 
the universality of causal relations, the principle of non-contradic- 
tion, the laws of duty and of love, may be regarded as forms of this 
demand. They must be true if thought and action are to continue 
and maintain themselves. The ultimate purpose which underlies 
and determines all forms of consistency must be its own end and 
satisfaction, much as it may demand for its realization. Perhaps 
the end of the purest love is love, as the end of any iterative process, 
like the number series, is the process itself unhindered. In the vari- 
ous aspects of experience this demand for self-maintaining activity 
exhibits itself in norms. 

6. The nature of consistency may become clearer if we pause for 
a glance at inconsistency. There could be no inconsistency in a 
bare fact, if such a thing entered into the experience of a reflective 
being, because a bare fact could exist only as an immediate datum 
of experience. It would necessarily be purely private. It could be 
neither true nor false. It would be simply there. Neither could 
two or more such facts be said to contradict each other. They, too, 
would be simply given. We believe it impossible to find a bare fact 
in reflective experience. Mere fact and mere value are alike ab- 
stractions. The truth is that consistency is a matter of value, rather 
than a matter of fact, and all values are social. Contradiction arises 
first when we judge and conceptually interpret facts for further 
experience. It arises because such activity must take its place in a 
system of social activities. Such activity is essentially social. The 
principle of selection in judgment is no longer the private interest 
of the individual, but the interest of society, the interest of universal 
experience as represented in the socialized individual who judges. 
The individual can never be absolutely sure that any variation from 
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accepted and organized conceptions will be available for purposes of 
control in further experience, that is, be ultimately accepted and 
adopted. He can at most seek an ideal of consistent response to the 
conditions of reflective experience from moment to moment, trusting 
his immediate sense of consistency as a guide. To this effort the 
fact of inconsistency and contradiction in the conditions of life is 
the great incentive. Here is the sphere of opinion, worry and belief. 
Here the noblest solicitudes and the profoundest struggles arise. 
Here the deepest peace is found. 

We should carefully distinguish between contradiction and other 
logical oppositions. Some of these are mutually exclusive, and some 
are not. Contraries sometimes include a contradiction within them, 
but subeontraries do not, and terms which are merely opposite, like 
happiness and misery, heat and cold, may without contradiction be 
affirmed or denied of the same subject. Mere difference is not con- 
tradiction. The grass may be both green and cool. A man may be 
both tall and miserable. There can be no contradiction without some 
sameness. All this belongs to the elements of logic, to be sure, and 
there could be no apology for introducing it here were not these 
simple considerations often overlooked in philosophical discussions. 
Contradiction has been too often defined as the absence of abstract 
identity, a definition which leads straight to the abattoir of philo- 
sophical nihilism. The gloomy, taciturn Heraclitus and the far-see- 
ing Parmenides alike seem to have conceived the real in objective 
terms only, and consistency as abstract and absolute identity. The 
contention that where we have terms in relation we do not have 
reality loses its foree if reality covers all that is consistent with the 
self, all that is self-maintaining. A reality entirely apart from the 
self is inconceivable. The first book of Bradley’s ‘Appearance and 
Reality’ proves just this, that apart from experience nothing is real, 
while within experience everything is real which consists with the 
self. Everything is real just where it stands in and of the context 
of the experience of a reflective being. It is the response aspect of 
experience which discovers contradiction in the data of judgment. 


G. A. TAWNEY. 
BELOIT COLLEGE. 





FEELING AS THE OBJECT OF THOUGHT 


lw is said that thought transcends itself, points beyond itself, or 

seeks its own other. The question is: what does it point at? 
and my answer is, that it points at feeling which reciprocates by 
pointing back at thought. The philosophical situation has been 
that at various times people have asked what is the relation between 
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the universal and the particular, the possible and the actual, nature 
and freedom, society and the individual? My belief is that the 
question is also adequately expressed in the distinction between 
feeling and thought, and that whatever solves this question solves 
also the others. Feeling I should define as the experience of unity, 
internally simple and homogeneous, but as understood by thought, 
the index of conflict or the stress of diverse things.1 Feeling is 
synthetic, emphatic, intense. Whatever is felt is grasped not ‘by 
a successive synthesis, but all at once.’”? These predicates suggest 
certain predicates given to the absolute, and with this I shall try to 
compare feeling. If feeling can support the comparison, then it 
may serve as well as the absolute to be the object, the stimulus, the 
fulfillment, or the other of thought. 

To have any faith in the ultimateness of the feeling-thought dis- 
tinction, I think one must agree that there are two attitudes which 
are equally final and equally characteristic of ‘the human predica- 
ment.’ The one attitude would be called that of sincere and 
rational striving for some special end. We find ourselves involved 
and we long to get out, to finish the business or discharge the obliga- 
tion, and to have the stimulus let up. This might be called the 
work-attitude. On the other hand there is the no less real leisure- 
attitude. At first sight this appears perhaps more flippant than 
the other; it is the case of the person who, in vulgar parlance, is 
looking for trouble. One of the critics of pragmatism has asked: 
‘*But do we never judge except to get out of some scrape?’’> And 
it must be admitted that we frequently do take thought for the 
express purpose of getting into some scrape. More seriously, we 
call this frame of mind intellectual curiosity. What we are all 
after in this situation is sheer excitement or stimulation. We want 
stimulation without much caring what sort—to be doing something, 
irrespective of the outcome. One of Henry James’s heroines says: 
‘*A swift carriage, of a dark night, rattling with four horses over 
roads that one can’t see—that’s my idea of happiness.’’ Now in 
the first attitude what we desire is some thought-out conclusion, 
some express and special thing. But in the second attitude we are 
not at all particular about conclusions, we want indiscriminately so 
long as what we get shall be intense enough,—that is, we do not 
know what we want, but we want it very badly. In the work-atti- 
tude, feeling is the thing given and what we desire is thought; but 
in the leisure-attitude our datum is work accomplished and what 


1See the writer’s articles in this JourRNAL, Vol. II., Nos. 23 and 24, on 
the relation of feeling to discrimination and conception. 


*Century Dictionary, definition of ‘ intensity.’ 
® Sheldon, this JouRNAL, Vol. I., No. 4. 
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we want is feeling. Living is for us, then, a rhythm of these two 
situations. 

The two attitudes we have described find expression in the two 
most ultimate social processes, namely, the artistic and the scientific. 
The scientist finds problems and necessities on his hands, which 
constitute his stimulus and his emotion. He tries then to work 
out solutions, quantitative statements and complete controls, he dis- 
sects, expresses and flattens out his situation and at length presents 
us with instruments and means. The scientist does not, as scientist, 
want any emotion, because that is what he starts with. He wants 
thought, analysis and solution, and his results are mechanical be- 
cause he is analyzing and not constructing the situation. The artist, 
on the contrary, starts from a perfected situation and builds up 
for us a new problem. He persuasively points out the inadequacy 
of the perfect situation, and gives us so a shock or a new qualitative 
experience. He presents a conflict, and therefore an emotion. 
While the scientist finds solutions, the artist finds problems. 

In saying that the artist sets problems I am assuming a certain 
point of view about the esthetic experience. That point of view 
is that the appreciation of beauty is, in part at least, essentially 
painful, that the work of art is not primarily a satisfaction, but a 
problem. Those who themselves find only abundant joy in the 
esthetic experiences would probably admit that there are many 
persons who may be pained by the best art, and one must of course 
wince at the implication. Nevertheless, I, for one, fail to find in 
the apprehension of the beautiful the traditional absorption of 
subject in object, the perfect moment, the translation into a clearer 
medium, or the grand reconciliation of every warring element. 
This description applies well enough to the more commonplace 
esthetic experience, but in the presence of something which—even 
without the assistance of ‘some blabbing book’—I know to be greatly 
beautiful I feel unmistakably some painful emotion. There are, 
of course, numerous incidental satisfactions in it, but the thing as 
a whole is stimulating beyond my capacity. 

The artistic and scientific interests do not, of course, always 
inhabit separate individuals. The artist himself must treat his 
material in a scientific way, and the scientist in his quest of the 
unknown is following an artistic impulse, but the artistic and 
scientific attitudes remain, nevertheless, distinct. 

Metaphysics, it seems to me, should be classified among the 
artistic as opposed to the scientific pursuits,—in fact as a branch of 
the art of letters. The structural resemblance is not so apparent, 
but the function of metaphysics and of art is the same. Metaphysics: 
does not solve, but only sets problems; its function is stimulative, 
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suggestive, emotional, and it affords distinctions which are chiefly 
felt, not known.* But to reproach metaphysics on this account for 
its non-productivity is like reproving the Sistine Madonna for not 
doing the cooking. Certain teachings of the pragmatic philosophy 
illustrate this view of metaphysics. Dewey says: ‘‘Immediate em- 
piricism postulates that things ... are what they are experienced as.’”® 
James says: ‘‘Experience as a whole is self-containing and leans 
on nothing.’ And is this not exactly the standpoint of the artist 
in regard to the experience which he offers? In the action of 
Whistler vs. Ruskin, the question is put to Whistler concerning his 
‘nocturne in blue and silver.” 

‘‘Do you say that this is a correct representation of Battersea 
Bridge ?”’ 

‘*T did not intend it to be a ‘correct’ portrait of the bridge... . 
As to what the picture represents, that depends upon who looks at it. 
To some persons it may represent all that is intended; to others it 
may represent nothing.”’ 

‘‘The prevailing colour is blue?’’ 

‘*Perhaps.’’ 

‘* Are those figures on the top of the bridge intended for people ?’’ 

‘‘They are just what you like.’’ 

If one grants that metaphysics is justly considered a branch 
of art, and that what art does is to put to us a qualitative prob- 
lematic experience, then I should say one must accept pragmatism 
as an adequate expression of philosophic method. This desidero 
ergo sum philosophy makes conflict the ultimate thing. The fact 
of conflict we experience as feeling or emotion, the meaning of 
conflict is understood by thought or experienced as a cognitive 
process. Coming back to the question whether feeling is adequate 
to play the part of the other of thought, I should say that it seems 
to answer, with one exception, the demands actually made upon 
the absolute. The absolute must unify experience, but feeling as 
a simple, abstract, intensive synthesis does that very creditably. 
The absolute must also be ‘stubborn’ and emphatic, but feeling is 
just as refractory, just as intense and brutally real as anything 
imaginable. If it seems that since feeling and thought both come 
out of one’s own self the conflict must be lacking in dramatic in- 
terest, I should reply that from the modern standpoint a conflict 


*What, for instance, is Kant’s ‘simple conformity to law in general’ ex- 
cept a certain temperamental docility; or what is Hegel’s method of negation 
mcre than contrary suggestibility ? 

‘This JouRNAL, Vol. II., No. 15. 

°This JouRNAL, Vol. II., No. 5. 

‘The Gentle Art of Making Enemies,’ p. 8. 
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within a self is the only real struggle. For vividness of dramatic 
interest, for power to stir terror and pity and a sense of the inevi- 
table stubbornness of things, there are few cases more striking than 
Dr. Prince’s* record of Miss Beauchamp and her alternating per- 
sonalities. The one characteristic of the absolute which feeling 
does not exhibit is its superiority to thought. But I see no reason 
for assuming that thought in pointing beyond itself necessarily 
points up. Why should the real other of thought be any better 
or more real than thought itself? ‘‘There is an absolute experi- 
ence,’’ says Royee.® ‘‘This absolute experience is related to our 
experience as an organic whole to its own fragments.’’ ‘‘The con- 
ception now reached I regard as the philosophical conception of 
God.’’ If, however, feeling is the experience of unity, what is the 
use of another unity on top of it, or if we must have an absolute, 
why not absolute conflict? Feeling and thought seem to me ade- 
quate to support one another without the need for any third thing 
to join them or differentiate them. I am indeed quite of Mistress 
Quickly’s mind—‘‘So ’a cried out—God, God, God! three or four 
times: now I, to comfort him, bid him ’a should not think of God; 
I hoped there was no need to trouble himself with any such thoughts 
yet.’’ 


KATE GORDON. 
Mount HoLyoKE COLLEGE. 





DISCUSSION 


THE MEANING OF IDENTITY, SIMILARITY AND NON- 
ENTITY: A CRITICISM OF MR. RUSSELL’S 
LOGICAL PUZZLES 


N Mr. Russell’s article ‘On Denoting,’ published in Mind, N. S., 
No. 56, certain logical puzzles are stated which the author 
believes are only to be solved by his own confessedly complicated 
theory. These puzzles seem to me to be soluble by a different and 
simpler method, which it is my purpose in this paper to explain. 
Mr. Russell’s first puzzle runs as follows: ‘‘If a is identical with 
b, whatever is true of the one is true of the other, and either may be 
substituted for the other in any proposition without altering the 
truth or falsehood of that proposition. Now George IV. wished to 
know whether Scott was the author of Waverly; and in fact Scott 
was the author of Waverly. Hence we may substitute Scott for 
the author of Waverly, and thereby prove that George IV. wished 


**The Dissociation of a Personality.’ 
**The Conception of God,’ pp. 43-44. 
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to know whether Scott was Scott. Yet an interest in the law of 
identity can hardly be attributed to the first gentleman of Europe.’’ 

The trouble here, I think, is in the wrong meaning which Mr. 
Russell attaches to the concept ‘identity.’ It is surely false to say, 
as he does, that if a is identical with b, whatever is true of the one 
is true of the other. Identity is the name for an incomplete duality. 
To say that a and b are identical in every respect, and substitutable 
for one another in every system, is always contradictory, regardless 
of what a and b may be. For in so far as one is ealled a it is not 
identical with the other in so far as the other is called b—or, more 
generally, the sense in which they are two is not the sense in which 
they are not two things, but one thing. The two things ‘named 
Seott’ and ‘wrote Waverly’ coexisted as attributes of the same real 
individual. They are identical only in that respect, and can only 
be substituted for one another when so considered. To change the 
statement ‘George IV. wished to know whether Scott was the author 
of Waverly’ into ‘George IV. wished to know whether Scott was 
Seott,’ is to assume that whatever things were identical as objects in 
the order of nature were also identical in the imagination of George 
IV. Instead of constituting a puzzle requiring an esoteric solution, 
we have only a neglect of the truths (1) that the terms of a proposi- 
tion are always members of more than one system or universe of 
discourse, (2) that difference in one system is not incompatible with 
absence of difference—or identity—in another system, and (3) that 
identity of two terms in one system actually presupposes their non- 
identity or duality in some other system. We refer an identity of 
terms to one system by means of their duality in another. The system 
referred to is always the real, objective or primary system, while the 
system by which the reference is accomplished is the instrumental, 
subjective or secondary system. We testify to the primary or ex- 
istential character of the system to which a propositional relation, 
a is b, is referred by the use of the verb to be both as a copula and 
as symbol for existence. 

The notion of absolute identity on which this puzzle is based has 
of course been often criticized, but the criticisms have usually been 
made by Hegelians, who have tended to go to’ the opposite extreme 
and defend the view that a and b are different in the same system 
as that in which they are identical, the conflict of the two relations 
producing a dialectical advance to a third. It may well be that 
Mr. Russell and Mr. G. E. Moore have been led to their Eleatic exag- 
geration of the identity principle by a laudable dislike for the 
Hegelian confusion. The truth, as we have tried to show, lies be- 
tween the two. Identical things are (contra Russell) always also 
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non-identical, but the identity and non-identity subsist (contra 
Hegel), not in the same, but in different universes of discourse. 
Before leaving this question, I wish to show the bearing of the 
‘two-system’ theory of the judgment upon the dispute as to whether 
perfect similarity is identity or something quite different. The 
judgment of perfect similarity is like the judgment of identity in 
so far as it involves two systems, in one of which there is a duality 
of the terms and in the other an absence of duality. The difference 
consists precisely in this: In ‘identity’ the duality of the identical 
terms is present in the instrumental or subjective, and absent in the 
existential or objective, system; while in ‘similarity’ the duality of 
the similar terms is present in the objective and absent in the sub- 
jective system. In identity the sense in which the terms are dual 
is subjective and incidental, while in similarity the sense in which the 
terms are two is believed to be real and the sense in which they are 
one is regarded as secondary or subjective. This definition helps 
us to see how people in virtue of their different metaphysical views 
ean differ as to whether a given relation is one of similarity or 
identity. To the Platonic realist, for example, Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee are identical, while to the nominalist they are merely 
similar. Tweedledum and Tweedledee are here taken as affording 
an instance of two beings possessing identical qualities, but differing 
in the positions which they occupy in the spatio-temporal order. To 
the Platonist, for whom qualities are the ultimate realities, the 
only objective or real difference is difference of quality; difference 
of spatio-temporal position is subjective or accidental. For the 
nominalist the situation is the reverse; the real universe is the uni- 
verse of spatio-temporal positions, hence if there is duality of posi- 
tion—as there is between Tweedledum and Tweedledee—there is also 
a duality of being, and what the Platonist describes as one essence 
exemplified in two places, an identical reality possessing different 
accidents, he, the nominalist, will describe as different realities pos- 
sessing identical accidents, and so being merely ‘similar.’ We are 
thus able by means of the two-system doctrine to define the dif- 
ference between similarity and identity without, as is too often the 
case, prejudging in any way the issue between a nominalism such 
as that of Professor James and a realism such as that of Mr. Bradley. 
We may now pass to another of the puzzles mentioned by Mr. 
Russell, which may be solved by the method used in dealing with the 
first. ‘‘Consider the proposition ‘A differs from B.’ If this is 
true, there is a difference between A and B, which fact may. be ex- 
pressed in the form ‘the difference between A and B subsists.’ But 
if it is false that A differs from B, then there is no difference be- 
tween A and B, which fact may be expressed in the form ‘the dif- 
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ference between A and B does not subsist. But how can a nonentity 
be the subject of a proposition? . . . Thus if A and B do not 
differ, to suppose either that there is, or that there is not, such an 
object as ‘the difference between A and B’ seems equally impossible.’’ 

Now, just as we found before that ‘the difference between Scott 
and the author of Waverly’ was perfectly capable of subsisting in 
the system of ‘objects considered by George IV.,’ and that that sub- 
jective difference, so far from being incompatible with the identity 
of the terms in the system of ‘persons living on the earth,’ was 
actually necessary to its assertion, so now we may say that ‘the dif- 
ference between A and B’ is, in the example cited, a truly subsistent 
object in the system of ‘objects considered by Mr. Russell and his 
readers,’ and that this fact is not incompatible with, but rather a 
necessary condition of the assertion of the non-existence of ‘differ- 
ence between A and B’ in the objective system to which the proposi- 
tion refers. 

Both of these puzzles are thus solved by the application of the 
two-system view of judgments. But whereas the application of the 
theory to the first puzzle showed the absurdity of the concept of 
‘absolute identity,’ its application to the second shows the equal 
absurdity of ‘absolute nonentity.’ A thing can be a nonentity in 
the primary system of existent objects only if it is at the same time a 
positive content in the secondary or thought system of Meanings, 
1. €., objects which are subsistent and not necessarily actual or even 
possible. . 

Mr. Russell’s third puzzle involves again the concept of non- 
entity, only instead of relating to our right to make nonentity the 
subject of a proposition whose predicate is non-existence, it concerns 
the apparent necessity of making affirmative judgments about non- 
entities. The puzzle is stated as follows: ‘‘By the law of excluded 
middle, either ‘A is B’ or ‘A is not B’ must be true. Hence either 
‘the present king of France is bald’ or ‘the present king of France 
is not bald’ must be true. Yet if we enumerated the things that 
are bald and then the things that are not bald, we should not find 
the present king of France in either list. Hegelians who love a 
synthesis will probably conclude that he wears a wig.’’ It seems 
to me that a being that is not, is of necessity a being that is not 
anything in particular. Of impossible beings like ‘the present 
king of France’ or ‘round squares’ every affirmative judgment will 
be false and every negative judgment will be true. In the list of 
beings who are not really bald, we must include all those beings 
who are not really anything. Thus (treating baldness as a positive 
attribute) the class non-bald includes all the real beings who are not 
bald and all the unreal or merely definable beings, whether bald 
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or non-bald or both or neither. The only judgments that can be 
truly made about impossible objects are negative. We may then 
qualify Mr. Bradley’s doctrine that reality is the subject of every 
judgment by saying that the subject of every judgment whose 
copula is affirmative is real. This means, however, that existence 
is in itself neither a predicate, as Anselm seems to have held, nor 
a subject, as Mr. Bradley holds, but rather, as Leibniz believed, 
a relation between subject and predicate. For a content to be, 
it must be compossible, 7. e., coexistent with other contents. And 
here, again, we see the significance of the same word ‘is’ being used 
as an affirmative copula and as a symbol of existence. 

In conclusion, we may state that between the universe of real 
existence and the universe of mere subsistence there intervene a 
number of systems, membership in which confers a relative existence. 
For example, some one may have dreamed of a present king of 
France or written a romance in which he figured, and in such sys- 
tems the terms may sustain to one another such relations as their 
authors may choose, without any limitations whatever. Affirmative 
judgments expressing such relations will always be false, except 
when accompanied by the statement of the unreality of the system 
to which they are referred. 


W. P. MontacueE. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Tertulliano e la filosofia pagana. G. Bonricuiout. Revista Filosofica, 
May-June, 1905. Pp. 356-376. 


La Psicologia di Tertulliano nei suot rapporti colla psicologia Stoica. 


G. Bonrieuioutt. Revista Filosofica, September—October, 1905. Pp. 
467-493. 


The writer’s purpose is to do belated justice to Tertullian. He begins 
his second article with a clear statement of his thesis. “Tertullian... 
when better studied in detail reveals himself as not deserving the common 
judgment which confounds his name with the multitude of Christians 
of the early centuries who hated and denounced the pagan world without 
discussing it. In treating of his general argument I sought to show 
that notwithstanding the anathemas launched against the philosophers 
of antiquity, notwithstanding his contempt for ancient wisdom, Tertullian 
was, nevertheless, unable to evade the influence of philosophical theories, 
and that in particular he imitated the Stoics. But it is in his psychology 
that his dependence on the Stoic school is most evident, since it was in 
the materialism of this school that Tertullian found the most effective 
means of opposing what he regarded as the common basis of the Gnostic 
doctrines, the hated Platonic theory.” 
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To be sure, Tertullian regarded ‘ philosophy’ as the work of the devil, 
as the parent of all heresy, as prepared solely for the glorification of its 
human inventors, and he exults in the prospect of seeing the philosophers 
burn in hell fire. But we may ask: To whom is the term ‘ philosopher’ 
applied, and what is the ground of so much bitterness ? 

Philosopher and heretic are equivalent terms for Tertullian, and the 
‘heretics’ are the Gnostics, who had undertaken to inject elements de- 
rived from pagan philosophy into the Christian doctrine. And since the 
Gnostics made use chiefly of the Platonic tradition, it is natural that 
Tertullian should feel toward this an especial animosity. He would destroy 
Plato in order to demolish the philosophical arguments which supported 
the Gnostic heresies. Wherever Tertullian breaks into one of his fiery 
invectives against Greek philosophy, he is pretty sure to use some epithet 
which shows that he has in mind the sect hostile to the traditional church. 
Aristotle, too, is denounced, since from him the Gnostics get the concept 
of matter, and the Stoics offend in daring to attribute matter to the 
divine substance. 

Yet in spite of the fact that the philosophers of ancient Greece were 
without the revelation of Christ, and therefore knew not God, Tertullian 
makes abundant use of their opinions in so far as these help him to 
attack the Gnostics. For Tertullian was a learned man, familiar with 
pagan literature and acquainted with Greek philosophy; and the study 
of law, to which he seems to have early devoted himself, must have helped 
him to appreciate the practical spirit of the ancient thinkers. His re- 
flective attitude appears in his respect for ‘nature.’ “ Nature is our first 
school; whatever is contrary to nature is monstrous.” And “ All-that is 
born is of God; all that is invented (fingitur) is of the devil.” In spite 
of corruption, a part of that nature which was like God has been pre- 
served. This is reason. God is its guide and master. When the ancient 
thinkers follow the guide of reason, then their thoughts do not merit 
derision; for the soul will instinctively declare the truth. In this way 
Tertullian shifts his position so as to be able to appeal, on occasion, to 
the philosophers. Numerous citations from the physicians show how 
he had looked for psychological evidence in harmony with his own 
doctrines, and even from Plato and Aristotle something is taken. 

But it was in the Stoic materialism and sensationalism that Tertullian 
found the best weapons with which to combat the Platonic immaterialism. 
“ Paene nobiscum sunt,’ he wrote, thinking of the Stoics. Bonfiglioli 
thinks the sentence would be more sincere without ‘ paene, and he quotes 
with approval the following from Havet (‘Le christianisme et ses orig- 
ines’): “Tertullian, instead of saying ‘ Seneca belonged to us,’ ought to 
have said ‘It is from Seneca that I and my own masters have received 
the greater part of our doctrine, and it is to him and to other philosophers 
of the Stoic school, more than to the sacred books that we owe our theory 
of the spiritual life.’ ” 

Accordingly, whatever is, is body: “Omne quod est, corpus est sut 
generis”; “ Nihil est incorporale nisi quod non est”; “ Nihil enim Anima 
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si non corpus”; “Spiritus enim corpus sui generis in sua effigte”; and 
all ‘ substantia’ must be ‘ corpus.’ Substantia is for Tertullian precisely 
equivalent to Szuxe{nevov in the Stoic usage, the material substrate which 
nearly coincides with their highest concept ‘zé.’ In the writings of Ter- 
tullian the same relation exists between substantia and res. 

Not only is the divine nature corporeal; so is the word, the Adyos. 
They must be corporeal, since in the Stoic doctrine, adopted by Tertullian, 
only corporeal things can act upon other things and be effected by other 
things. According to Diogenes, ay ydp td xotody odpa ote and 
Sextus Empiricus defines sda as 6 oléy te notety % mdoyetv, and Cicero: 
“Nec vero aut quod efficeret aliquid aut quod efficeretur posse esse non 
corpus.” Also Tertullian’s idea of corpus is identical with the Stoic 
notion of oa. Even such things as virtue and vice, true and good, 
anger and love, friendship and hate, are corporeal; they are cases of 
tension (tév0c) of the pneumatic soul substance (zvedua). 

Tertullian is most concerned to prove that the soul is a body, and resorts 
to many ingenious arguments. Since the soul is derived from God, and 
is ‘deo propinqus, ‘ deo proximo, it is corporeal like the divine substance, 
and also because it can act and be acted upon. Again, since, in the Stoic 
doctrine, the arts are corporeal and the soul nourishes itself by them, 
the soul must be of the same nature. The soul, although derived from 
God, is differentiated from God. The soul is flatus, God is spiritus. 
The soul is not, as the Gnostics said, a part of God. On the other hand, 
the soul is as intimately related to man. The body of the flesh and the 
pneumatic body make up together what is called man. The pneumatic 
body is in many respects a duplicate of the carnal body; it has a definite 
sex. In the act of generation the soul reproduces itself and the body 
reproduces itself. It reaches sexual maturity when the body does. It 
differs from the carnal body ‘tenuitate sola vel subtilitate, and it has 
the color suitable to such subtile corporeality, viz., the blue of the heavens. 
That this pneumatic body does not reveal itself to the carnal eye is no 
proof that it does not exist. It does not follow that it is invisible to 
God and the saints. In addition to the above-mentioned arguments for 
the corporeality of the soul, Tertullian appeals to the sacred writings 
wherein there is mention of pains in hell and joys in heaven. But only 
a body is capable of these. Nor was there lack of direct human testi- 
mony. <A prophetess of the Montanist sect had declared that while in 
an ecstasy she had beheld the Savior, the angels, the souls of the dead; 
these were soft to the touch, transparent, of a bluish color, and similar 
in form to our own bodies. Tertullian appeals also to various empirical 
demonstrations drawn from the physicians and naturalists. 

Tertullian was at pains to demonstrate the unity and simplicity of 
the soul, being anxious to combat the doctrine of Valentinus that in the 
first man the soul was indeed of a single uniform type, but that in the 
course of time it had become multiform. In this mood Tertullian identi- 
fies anima, animus and spiritus, regarding them as different aspects or 
determinations of the one original substance. 
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Nevertheless Tertullian admits the division of the soul into rationale 
and irrationale. The distinction is not so sharp, however, as the doytotexdy 
and the ddodov of Plato. Tertullian affirms that the soul, being from 
God, is rational by nature, and the property of irrationality is a corrup- 
tion accomplished by the devil. And within the soul there is a dominant 
factor, a jyeuovexdv, having its seat in the heart. On the whole, however, 
“huiusmodi autem non tam partes animae habebantur quam vires et 
efficaciae et operationes . . . non enim sunt substantiae animalis, sed 
ingenta, ete.,” each of which corresponds to a m&¢ Fyov Hyepovexdy, 

In his theory of dreams and in his theory of the intuitive power of 
the soul, Tertullian closely follows the Stoics. The soul, being im- 
mortal, can never cease from activity; it neither needs repose nor could 
possibly take it. Sleep, far from hindering the spontaneity of the soul, 
leaves it free, just as 5zvos was defined by Diogenes as the liberation of 
the soul from the service of the senses. Tertullian explains that during 
sleep the soul in the fullness of its liberty displays its full activity in 
dreams, which are states of ecstasy in which the gift of divination 
(‘ pericult aut gaudu augurem”’) is enjoyed. In combating Hermogenes, 
Tertullian is willing to cite even Plato in order to prove the ‘ divinitas 
animae quae in praesagio erumpit.’ 

The articles are provided with abundant references to the texts. Who- 
ever should look them all up ought to find himself thoroughly orientirt. 


WENDELL T. Busu. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Hirnphysiologie und Willenstheorien. Paut Fiecusic. Annalen der 
Naturphilosophie, Bd. 4, Heft 4, 1905. S. 475-498. 


By way of introduction to his discussion of the relation of body and 
mind, the author points out certain important stages in the progress of 
brain physiology. Constantin Varoli’s belief that ‘the mind of the ani- 
mal resides in the substance of the brain’ served as a stimulus toward 
efforts to localize brain functions. But the work of several generations 
of physiologists, whose chief contributions to their science were improve- 
ments of method, was completed before brain physiology really began to 
make progress. In the last third of the nineteenth century the silver 
method of Golgi and Cajal revealed structural facts which made possible 
the development of the present tendencies of neurology. 

Pathology and embryology, especially the process of myelogenesis, and 
experiments with animals, have made numerous and invaluable contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of the anatomy of the nervous system, its growth 
and significance. Comparative studies of the structure and functions of 
the nervous system have revealed facts concerning the brain cortex which 
render our knowledge of the relations of the various parts of the brain 
fairly satisfactory. These comparative studies uniformly indicate a par- 
allelism between the structure of the nervous system and mental processes. 
Forms of mind, the author states, vary regularly with forms of brain. 
Although our knowledge of the details of this parallelism is incomplete, 
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the progress of comparative neurology has brought us nearer and nearer 
to the old, but perennially interesting, problem of the relation of mind 
and body. Indeed, Flechsig thinks that the recent work of comparative 
psychologists and physiologists far outweighs all previous work in its 
value for the solution of this problem. 

The author is not blind to the fact that many philosophers and scien- 
tists contend that psychology is independent of brain physiology, and can 
gain nothing from it. He, in fact, quotes Wundt to this effect, and then 
proceeds to attempt to prove that the contention is not justified by the 
history and status of our knowledge of brain and mind. The history of 
the development of the individual, the physiology of the brain and the 
attempted correlation of physiological and psychological facts have done 
much, in Dr. Flechsig’s opinion, toward the analysis of complex psycho- 
logical processes. Voluntary acts are chosen by the author as material 
for discussion, because their relation to consciousness is most insistently 
before us, and also because, in connection with them, has arisen the view 
that brain physiology may contribute to our knowledge of mental life. 
Proofs of the importance of brain physiology for psychology are fur- 
nished,—granting the assumptions which are implicit in the whole of the 
author’s discussion,—by the work of Broca on motor aphasia, of Fritsch 
and Hitzig on localizaticn in the cortex and of similar work by a number 
of investigators. 

The startling discovery of the existence of motor centers by Varoli, 
and the progress in the direction of the localization of brain functions, 
have been, in a sense, carried to completion by the work of Sherrington 
on the anthropoid apes. It has been found that the number of motor 
centers constantly increases as one passes from the simple to the more 
complex forms of brain. Their number and the degree of differentiation 
reached are far greater in the chimpanzee and gorilla than in any of the 
lower mammalia, and the statements of surgeons indicate that a still 
greater differentiation is to be found in man. 

A review of the facts of specialization of function within the brain, 
as indicated by the investigations of many prominent physiologists, is 
neither necessary nor desirable for the appreciation of this article, and I 
shall omit, therefore, mention of all details. After stating that the move- 
ments of the extremities, for example, are due to the functioning of a 
particular portion of the cortex and that in this region of the brain we 
find certain large motor cells in connection with motor tracts, the author 
goes on to state that in these motor cells we have the very center of the 
organ of mind. Apparently he feels confident that the volitional process 
has been definitely located in the cortex. That many psychologists or 
physiologists will agree with this seems extremely doubtful. The above 
will serve as an illustration of the way in which Flechsig refers a par- 
ticular form of consciousness to a limited region of the brain. 

The facts of pathology and neural degeneration under experimental 
conditions show that only a small portion of the cerebral cortex is consti- 
tuted by the sense spheres; the remainder Flechsig deals with under the 
three types of associational spheres which he has distinguished. Psy- 
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chology must lay stress upon the localization of sense impressions, and 
at the same time it must investigate the relations of the associational 
spheres to consciousness. In commenting upon the criticisms which 
have been passed on his contention that brain localization aids psychology, 
the author merely says that we must not begin with the wrong sort of 
question; that the facts speak for themselves; that he is convinced of the 
importance for psychology of the minute study of the brain with refer- 
ence to the dependence of mental processes upon its functional activity; 
and that only further investigation of the subject is worth while. 

The remainder of the article is concerned with the examination of our 
knowledge of certain motor and sensory defects which have been studied 
to advantage by brain physiologists, with the facts of ontogenic develop- 
ment in their bearing upon the subject in hand, and, finally, with the 
significance of studies of the phylogenetic series. In all of these facts 
the author finds something of value for psychology. 

By way of general comment upon the article, it may be added that no 
one can deny that brain physiology is of more or less value to psychology 
if this subject be not defined as the science of the subjective fact. For 
those who contend that psychology is a purely introspective science, brain 
physiology can no more have value in advancing our knowledge of mental 
life than can the study of lower animals. Flechsig’s article emphasizes 
certain of the important facts, physiological and psychological, which 
have been discovered by the researches of the brain physiologists, and 
indicates how they have influenced the study of psychic processes and 
modified psychological theories. 


Rosert M. YERKEs. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Stages of the Discussion of Evolutionary Ethics. T.pe Lacuna. Philo- 

sophical Review, September, 1905. Pp. 576-589. 

The discussions of the bearing of the theory of evolution upon ethics 
have passed through several fairly distinct phases. First, there was the 
problem of the validity of morality in view of an evolutionary theory of 
the world, but it was soon realized that moral experience remains what it 
is whatever view we may take of the relation of man to the lower crea- 
tures; evolution may be read as a leveling up as well as a leveling down. 
Next, there arose the question of whether the principle of the struggle 
for existence could be assumed as the principle of moral development. 
Against such a purely selfish reading of the social struggle as might be 
represented by a Nietzsche it was maintained either that (a) the biolog- 
ical struggle was not a purely selfish one or that (b) morality arises in 
opposition to this natural law of the lower life and does not profess to 
follow its principle. The third phase of the discussion is complex and 
difficult to characterize briefly. It is represented by Spencer, Stephen, 
and perhaps Alexander, who attempt to express moral experience in 
biological terms, maintaining that rational action brings with it no new 
functions or ends, but is valuable only as effecting a better adjustment 
to the older biological ends. The intelligent agent recognizes the value of 
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social cooperation, but only as a means to life. Accidentally connected 
with the thought of this group are the ideas of hedonism, of the transitory 
nature of the sense of obligation, of a completely evolved society and of 
the equivalence of good to more developed action. 

The fourth phase concerns the value of social inheritance as a factor 
in the higher stages of evolution. With the recognition of this comes 
the relegation of the study of organic evolution to a very secondary place 
in ethics and the placing of a much higher importance upon the direct 
study of social and individual development, especially upon the latter. 
The specific character of moral development as the direct outcome of 
individual moral struggle thus receives adequate recognition. Finally, 
the problem now under discussion is the place and value of the genetic 
method in ethics. On the one hand is the claim that development throws 
no light on the moral question, since both good and evil are evolved and 
success is no test of value; on the other is the reply that the persistence 
of a moral sentiment in society must be considered as indicating its rela- 
tion to social welfare and that the present can not be understood apart 
from its history. “The truth is that evolutionary ethics, as a peculiar 
variety or school, has almost ceased to exist. What has emerged from the 
half-century-long discussion is a method of research that is used, with 
more or less freedom, by almost every recent ethical writer of importance.” 


NorMAN WILDE. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


Ueber die Funktionen der Stiaibchen und Zapfen und iiber die physi- 
ologische Bedeutung des Sehpurpurs. H. Pirer. Medizinische Klinik, 
Nos. 25-26, 1905. Pp. 19. 

This is an admirable and concise summary of the experimental evi- 
dence for von Kries’s theory of the function of the retinal rods and cones, 
the so-called Duplizitatstheorie. While the apparent fact that even the 
periphery of the retina responds with color sensation to sufficiently intense 
color stimuli may constitute a genuine difficulty for this theory, it must 
not be forgotten that the researches of Piper himself on dark-adaptation, 
quite aside from the experimental evidence offered by von Kries, seem to 
confirm the view, beyond any possibility of contradiction, that the retinal 
rods afford sensations of white light and the cones primarily of colored 
liglit. Piper finds ground for believing (p. 14) that even the cones of 
the extreme periphery are incapable of giving color sensations. The 
recent work of Trendelenburg has also confirmed the duplicity theory by 
showing that the spectral absorption-curve for visual purple that has been 
extracted from the retina is practically identical with the curve of gray 
values given by the spectrum to the dark-adapted eye. 

If there should be any unfavorable criticism to make of this summary 
it would be that Piper perhaps minimizes the importance of the recent 
work of Nagel and Schaefer, which seems to show that the fovea itself is 
capable of a certain amount of dark-adaptation, which is more than a 
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mere recovery from partial exhaustion. If this fact is established it may 
have important consequences for the duplicity theory. 


E. B. Hott. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


MIND. January, 1906, N. S., No. 57. Contradiction and Reality 
(pp. 1-12): Bernarp Bosanquet. —“ The purpose of this paper is to insist 
on the familiar view which treats negativity as a fundamental character- 
istic of the real; to exhibit this view in connection with one or two points 
in logical. theory; and to insist that its value depends on the principle 
being pressed home in its full force.” Avenarius’s Philosophy of Pure 
Experience (1.) (pp. 138-31): Norman Smitu.—A valuable and interesting 
exposition and criticism of some of the fundamental doctrines of Avena- 
rius, such as his distinction between subjective and objective, his theory 
of the relation of mind and brain, his materialistic intention and final 
unwitting testimony in favor of subjective idealism. Psychology and 
Philosophy of Play (1.) (pp. 32-52): W. H. Wincu. —“TI discuss the psy- 
chology of play . . . perception and imagination in their bearing upon 
play, play as fictitious belief ... play in language, play as art... philo- 
sophical theories of play, ... summary... and a few educational corol- 
laries.” Presentation and Representation (pp. 538-80): Henry Rutcers 
MarsHALL. — A constructive criticism of the general theory that images 
are copies of impressions, and of the Herbartian view that mental presen- 
tations are conserved. The author defends the paradox that mental states 
occurring at different moments can have no identical parts or aspects. 
Discussion: Truth and Consequences (pp. 81-93): A. E. Taytor.-A 
trenchant criticism of pragmatism, followed by a rejoinder to Mr. Schil- 
ler’s criticisms of the author. The author answers specifically and very 
effectively the reiterated challenge of the pragmatists to produce examples 
in which propositions are true without having any practical consequences. 
Critical Notices: J. A. Stewart, The Myths of Plato: Jonn Burnett. 
D. G. Ritchie, Philosophical Studies: J. S. Mackenzir. Mary Whiton 
Calkins, Der doppelte Standpunkt in der Psychologie: W. R. Boyce Gip- 
son. New Books. Philosophical Periodicals. Notes and Correspondence. 
Mind Association: Directory. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. November, 1905, Vol. XIV., 
No. 6. Appreciation and Description and the Psychology of Values (pp. 
645-668): Witpur M. Ursan.-—“Appreciation and description represent 
merely ideal limits of an antithesis which is never complete .. . all de- 
scription involves some element of appreciation. . . . The purpose of the 
psychology of the worth consciousness is primarily interpretation. It can 
not dispense with functional categories, which, in the last analysis, are 
refinements of appreciative description.” The Psychological Self and the 
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Actual Personality (pp. 669-683): J. A. Leicuton. — After pointing out 
the meagerness and inadequacy of the concept of the self adopted by psy- 
chologists of to-day, the author makes a not uninteresting plea for the 
systematic treatment of the self in so far as ‘it is actualized and mani- 
fested in its individual reactions as a member of a historical culture.’ 
The Concept of Pure Experience (pp. 684-695): B. H. Bopr.-—“I have 
tried to show that the concept of pure experience, instead of forming a 
proper datum for thought, has no standing-ground whatever. The new 
doctrine has done valiant service by its criticism of theories which relate 
sensation and thought in an external way.” Discussion: Radical Em- 
piricism as a Logical Method (pp. 696-705): Grorce H. Sasine. —“ The 
essential weakness of radical empiricism is that it attempts to develop a 
logic and metaphysics from a point of view which entitles it only to a 
psychology. It continues not only the method but the vice of English 
empiricism.” Reviews of Books: Die Philosophie im Beginn des zwan- 
zigsten Jahrhunderts, Festschrift fiir Kuno Fischer, Band I.: J. A. 
Leicuton. Studies in Philosophy, Prepared in Commemoration of the 
Seventieth Birthday of Professor George Holmes Howison: JOHN GRIER 
Hissen. Johannes Volkelt, System der Aesthetik, Band I.: James H. 
Turts. George Simmel, Kant; Watter G. Everett. Notices of New 
Books. Summaries of Articles. Notes. 


Bastian, H. Carleton. The Nature and Origin of Living Matter. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott. Pp. 344. 


Brotheren. Kants Philosophie der Geschichte. THelsingfors. 8vo. 


Calderoni, Mario. Disharmonie economiche e disharmonie morali. Saggio 
di un’ estensione della teoria ricardiana della rendita. Florence: 
Francesco Lumachi. 1906. Pp. 110. 21. 


Dehove, H. Sur le perception extérieure. Extrait de la Revue de Lille. 
Paris: Charrney, Arras. 1906. 


Eisler, Rudolf. Kritische Einfiihrung in die Philosophie. Berlin: E. S. 
Mittler und Sohn. 1905. Pp. viii+ 470. 7.50 M. 


Fouillée, A. Les éléments sociologiques de la morale. Paris: F. Alean. 


Hermant, P. Les mystiques. Etude psychologique et sociale. Paris: 
L. Cerf. 1905. Pp. 62. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Section of Anthropology and Psychology of the New York Acad- 
emy of Sciences met in conjunction with the New York Section of the 
American Psychological Association at Princeton University, on the after- 
noon and evening of February 26, at the invitation of the departments 
of philosophy and psychology of the university. The following papers 
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were read: ‘ Method in Esthetics,’ A. L. Jones; ‘Some New Points of 
View in the Psychology of Valuation,’ W. M. Urban; ‘A Psychological 
Theory of the Origin of Religion,’ Irving King; ‘ The Detection of Color 
Blindness,’ Vivian A. C. Henmon; ‘ Color Sensations and Color Names,’ 
R. S. Woodworth; ‘The Practise Curve as an Educational Method,’ J. 
McK. Cattell; ‘A New View of Mental Functions,’ H. C. Warren; ‘ The 
Four Powers of Life,’ D. S. Miller; ‘The Nature of Judgment,’ W. H. 
Sheldon; ‘ Reality as Possible Experience,’ M. Phillips Mason; ‘ Miscon- 
ceptions of Realism,’ W. P. Montague. 


THE ‘ Deutscher Monistenbund’ has been organized in the Zoological 
Institute of Jena, with Professor Ernst Haeckel as honorary president. 
The first chairman is Pastor Kalthoff, of Bremen, and Dr. Heinrich 
Schmidt, of Jena, is general secretary. 


Leave of absence for the second half of the academic year has been 
granted to Professor George S. Fullerton, of the department of philosophy 
of Columbia University, and Professor G. A. Tawney, of Beloit College, 
Wisconsin, has taken charge of Professor Fullerton’s work during the 
latter’s absence. 


Proressor Greorce T. Lapp is beginning his work as professor at Adel- 
bert College, of which he is a graduate. He will give courses in ethics 
and the philosophy of religion at the State University of Iowa during the 
coming summer session; afterwards he will go to Japan for a year’s stay, 
during which time he will lecture and study. 


Tue Western Philosophical Association will hold its sixth annual 
meeting at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, on April 13 and 14. 
Professor J. H. Tufts will preside. 


Proressor Royce gave a series of lectures on post-Kantian idealism 
before the department of philosophy of Johns Hopkins University during 
the mid-year recess. 


In honor of the forty-seventh birthday of Emperor William of Ger- 
many, celebrated on January 27, a Leibnitz medal has been established, 
to be awarded annually by the Berlin Academy of Sciences for notable 
scientific achievements. 


Mr. Bengamin Kipp delivered at the Royal Institution, on February 
1 and 8, lectures on ‘ The Significance for the Future in the Theory of 
Evolution.’ 


TuE Society for Philosophical Inquiry at the George Washington Uni- 
versity is to give a public meeting on Spinoza, on March 6. 


Proressor GrorcE L. Raymonp, formerly of Princeton, has been made 
professor of esthetics in the George Washington University. 


Vincenzo Litua, professor of the philosophy of right at the Univer- 
sity of Messina, died on the thirtieth of November, 1905. 
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